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TELEPHONE  (901)  454-2524 


TO:  Eleanor  McKay 
FROM:  Charles  Crawford  £^£#  QjJU 

I  am  sending  to  MVC  the  tape  and  transcript  of  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Robert  B.  Snowden  at  Horseshoe  Lake,  Ark- 
ansas, on  December  10,  1977.   Mrs.  Robert  B.  Snowden  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Snowden  Jones  were  also  present. 

Since  Mr.  Snowden  died  before  the  tape  was  ready  for 
final  review,  we  do  not  have  the  usual  release/restriction 
form.   He  had  agreed,  however,  to  the  standard  form  for  this 
project — 15  years  restriction  subject  to  use  by  permission 
during  the  15  years  and  unrestricted  usage  thereafter.   I 
have  talked  with  Mrs.  Dorothy  Snowden  Jones  this  week  to  con- 
firm these  arrangements. 

Accordingly,  the  interview  should  be  used  only  with  my 
consent  for  a  period  of  15  years  from  December  1977.  After 
this  time  the  interview  should  be  available  without  restriction. 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "A  STUDY  OF  THE  CRUMP  ERA  IN  MEMPHIS'*.   THE  PLACE  IS 
HORSESHOE  LAKE,  ARKANSAS.   THE  DATE  IS  DECEMBER  10,  1977.   THE  INTER- 
VIEW IS  WITH  MR.  ROBERT  B.  SNOWDEN.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES 
CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RE- 
SEARCH OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'd  like  to  get  a  few  biographical  facts 

if  I  could  at  the  beginning  so  that  people 
will  know  something  about  who  you  are,  when  and  where  were  you  born, 
and  tell  us  something  about  your  family. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  we  have  a  big  family.   I  was  born  up 

in  New  Jersey.   That  was  an  accident.   My 
mother  happened  to  be  there  with  her  family.   She  of  course,  moved  to 
Memphis  and  she  was  quite  the  old  lady.   She  was  sort  of  a  leader  of 
the  set  of  intellectuals  in  Memphis,  but  not  the  intellectuals  —  probably 
tine  socialites  is  a  better  word.   Anyway  I  grew  up  in  Memphis.   Then 
when  I  got  old  enough  to  do  anything  my  father  sold  me  this  farm  on 
Horseshoe  Lake. 

I  was  working  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  as  an  agricultural 
student  and  then  I  went  off  to  World  War  I  and  came  back  here.   And  here 
was  this  beautiful  farm,  but  it  was  mostly  in  the  woods  and  I  had  to 


clean  it  up. 

Now,  that  sort  of  sums  up  my  biography. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let  me  ask  a  question  or  two  about  that  if 

I  may,  Mr.  Snowden?   Let's  see  —  things  I  want 
to  be  sure  and  have  for  the  record.   What  year  were  you  born? 


MR.  SNOWDEN: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  SNOWDEN: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  SNOWDEN: 


August,  1896  and  that  makes  me  81  years  old. 
What  day  in  August? 

August  6.   That  became  later  the  day  we  drop- 
ped the  bomb  on  Hiroshima. 
What  was  your  service  in  World  War  I? 
Well,  I  was  in  the  artillery  and  they  moved 
me  into  aviation  and  I  was  a  fire  control 
operator  and  I  taught  that  class  in  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.   We  got  it  down 
to  where  we  could,  from  the  time  we  left  the  ground  till  we  got  back, 
we  could  finish  a  target  and  be  back  home  in  ten  minutes.   It  was  very 
accurate.   Just  as  I  graduated  from  that--I  mean  as  my  class  graduated 
from  that--I  get  orders  to  go  to  Hoboken  to  go  overseas  and  the  war 
ends  right  then  and  I  don't  eet  overseas.   That's  about  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

have  on  Horseshoe  Lake? 
MR.  SNOWDEN: 


Now,  when  did  you  first  see  your  farm?   How 
did  you  happen  to  see  the  farm  that  you  now 


Oh,  I  was  flying  an  old  airplane  around  here 
in  1916  and  my  dad  didn't  like  it  at  all. 
I  came  in  one  February  night  in  1916  and  said,  "Gee,  you  should  have 


seen  the  beautiful  farm  I  saw.   The  water  is  blue  over  there  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  water  was  muddy  and  this  was  Horseshoe  Lake." 

He  said,  "I  know  who  owns  that.   It  belongs  to  a  man  named  Gardiner 
in  St.  Louis.   He's  the  man  that  right  now  needs  a  lot  of  money.   And 
I  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  buy  that  farm." 

So  Dad  did  all  that  while  I  was  overseas.   When  I  came  back  he  said, 
"Well,  take  a  look  what  we  got  down  there.   It's  a  beauty!"   So  Dad  made 
more  money  on  this  proposition  than  any  he  has  ever  handled  and  there 
were  no  income  taxes  in  those  days. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

shoe  Lake  waiting  for  you? 
MR.  SNOWDEN: 
DR. CRAWFORD: 
MR.  SNOWDEN: 


So  when  you  came  back  from  World 

War  I  you  had  the  farm  here  at  Horse - 

Yes. 


How  large  a  farm  was  it  at  that  time? 

This  whole  thing  was  ten  thousand 

three  hundred  acres.   My  part  of  it 
here  was  only  a  thousand  acres.   That  is  the  commission  that  he  let  me 
earn  out  of  this  fifty  dollar  land  which  is  now  worth  a  lot  more  money 
than  that. 
DR.  CRAWKRD:  Yes  sir,  it  is.   You  built  a  home  or 

moved  over  here,  I  assumed  just  after 
World  War  I? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  In  1919. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  were  you  in  the  cold  winter 


of  1917? 
MR.  SNOWDEN :  I  came  over  here  to  take  my  first 

look  at  this  lake  on  the  ground. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  it  like  then? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  It  was  all  woods.   The  lake  was  frozen 

over  and  had  all  kinds  of  game  —  every- 
thing you  can  think  of --deer,  bear  and  turkey  and  ducks  and  geese.   I 
remember  an  old  neighbor  had  two  mules  and  a  wagon  and  he  was  right  in 
the  middle  of  there  running  across  that  ice. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  Mississippi  River 

at  Memphis  that  year?  What  was  it  like? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Just  full  of  ice.   I  had  to  cross  the 

river  inftskiff  that  day  to  get  over 
here  from  Mississippi.   And  there  were  four  or  five  of  us  in  the  boat 
and  it  was  pretty  doggone  scary  because  you  shoved  from  one  iceberg  to 
another  to  get  across  the  river.   But  we  made  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  the  river  frozen  over  completely 

anywhere  that  year? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  No,  it  was  all  broken  up  ice,  but 

it  was  frozen  over  above  Memphis. 
It  was  tight  like  it  is  around  St.  Louis  right  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  went  into  farming  then  about 

that  time? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  No,  1920  was  my  first  year  and  it  was 


a  very  disasterous  year  because  we  lost  our  shirt.   We  made  money  thinking 
that  we  were  going  to  get  a  dollar  a  pound  for  cotton  and  we  wound  up 
with  a  dime.   (Laughter) 

That's  a  great  difference!   Have  you 
been  farming  over  here  ever  since  1920? 
Yes.   We've  always  made  money  except 
that  one  year. 

Have  you   considered  your  home  Horse- 
shoe Lake,  or  Arkansas  or  Memphis? 
Over  here,  of  course.   I  don't  want 
to  get  confused  in  two  states.   I  belong 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  SNOWDEN: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  SNOWDEN 


here . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you've  been  very  active  in  Memphis 

How  did  that  happen? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  that  is  where  my  whole  family 

belonged.   I've  just  always  had  some 
property  in  Memphis  and  I  had  to  defend  it  at  times  in  political  ways. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  this  is  in  the  written  record, 

but  how  long  had  your  family  been 
involved  with  living  in  Memphis? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  My  great  grandfather,  now  let's  see. 

The  first  one  to  come  to  Memphis  was 
my  grandfather  Robert  Bogardus  Snowden.   He  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Civil 
War.   He  was  reputed  to  be  the  largest  taxpayer  in  Tennessee.   He  owned 


an  awful  lot  of  property.   He  came  with  John  Overton  from  Nashville  and 

began  to  buy  up  property.   He  was  of  the  pioneers  of  Memphis. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  John  Overton  was  one  of  the  original 

proprietors  you  know,  of  the  city. 

And  your  grandfather  was  a  friend  of  John  Overton's. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Oh,  they  were  in  on  many  deals  together 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  are  named  for  him,weren't  you? 

John  Bogardus  Snowden. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  That  is  true. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  had  interests  both  in  Arkansas 

and  in  Tennessee? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  remember  about  the  polit- 

ical situation  as  you  grew  up?   I 

know  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  Crump  era. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  I  have  been  living  over  here 

about  fifty  or  sixty  years  and  in  and 

out  of  Memphis.   During  all  that  time  there  was  only  one  boss  in  politics 

and  his  name  was  Crump.   I  gradually  got  to  know  the  old  gentleman  and 

we  were  always  good  friends.   But  the  thing  that  burned  me  up  always  was 

that  at  election  time  he'd  always  win.   Some  of  his  tactics  were  not 

what  we  call  good. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  his  whole  slate  would  win  also 

I  believe. 


MR.  SNOWDEN:  His  whote  slate  would  win. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  this  affect  the  property 

interests  in  Memphis? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  It  didn't  really.   I  complimented  him 

on  his  management  of  the  city  quite 
often.   But  the  only  thing  I  didn't  compliment  him  on  was  the  management 
of  an  election.   He  had  to  win  and  he  won  thirty-five  times  successively 
or  something  like  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  would  be  about  right  up  until 

well  near  his  death  in  '54.   Though 
he  did  have  a  few  defeats  I  know.   What  sort  of  terms  were  you  personally 
with  Mr.  Crump? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Fine.   The  family  all  got  along  fine 

together.   It  wasn't  any  animosity 
about  personalities  at  all.   It  was  just  about  elections  that  we  had 
our  falling  out  about. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suspect  it  might  be  a  matter  of 

principle  because  I  notice  in  one  of 
the  advertisements  in  the  forty-four  campaign,  I  believe,  you  mention 
to  Mr.  Crump  that  the  fishing  is  still  good  at  Horseshoe  Lake  and  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  pull  him  out  of  the  lake.   What  did  that  refer  to? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  his  boat  turned  over  out  here 

in  front  of  our  house.   I  wasn't  home. 
I  was  overseas,  but  my  wife  Grace  took  care  of  him  and  pulled  him  in. 
Is  she  listening? 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  so. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  better  tell  the  truth.   She  pulled 

him  in  and  put  some  dry  clothes  on 
him  and  gave  him  something  to  drink  and  he  just  thinks  she  hung  the  moon. 
And  she  does,  because  she  does  everything  pretty  well. 
MRS.  SNOWDEN:  Aw. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  How  about  that! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  time  of  the  year  was  this?  Was 

the  water  cold? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  don't  know.   Grace,  when  was  it? 

No,  it  was  summertime--June ,  July  or 
August.   Big  storm  came  up  and  turned  his  boat  over. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  he  happen  to  fall  out? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Oh,  he  got  his  eyes  all  cut  up  when 

his  glasses  broke  and  he  was  in  bad 
shape.   But  believe  me  the  deputy  sheriff  came  down  here  in  two  minutes 
and  all  the  patrol  and  the  Memphis  police  came  down  in  a  hurry  and  rescued 
the  old  man. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  come  to  Horseshoe  Lake  often? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Oh,  I  guess  so.   He's  a  member  of  one 

of  the  clubs  over  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  he  had  picnics  over 

here  occasionally  at  the  lake. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  he  would  throw  a  watermelon 


festival  and  everybody  would  come. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  Mr.  Crump  gave  a  festival,  people 

did  come. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  They  did  come! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  situation  did  prevail  throughout 

the  thirties--Mr .  Crump  dominating 
politics  in  Memphis,  Shelby  County,  and  to  a  large  degree,  Tennessee. 
When  did  you  first  become  interested  in  Democratic  politics? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  I  have  never  been  a  Democrat; 

I  have  always  been  a  Republican.   I 
just  got  into  that  1944  fight  because  there  was  a  fight  going  on  and  I 
had  to  get  into  it.   I  like  controversy--c onstructive  controversy.   So 
I  just  got  into  the  thing  and  we  formed  a  little  organization  called, 
"The  Fighting  Democrats".   We  were  against  basically,  the  fourth  term  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.   Why?   Because  we  got  involved  with  this  thing  with 
Mr.  Crump. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  because  he  of  course,  was  inter- 

ested in  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  He  sure  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  relation- 

ship between  Roosevelt  and  Crump? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Not  basically,  no.   Mr.  Crump  was 

losing  power  in  Washington  quite  reg- 
ularly.  Mr.  Crump's  main  cohort  in  Washington  was  Senator  McKellar. 
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Senator  McKellar  was  losing  fast.   Mr.  Crump  was  quite  vulnerable  to 

the  kidding  that  I  gave  him  on  this  whole  deal  because  he  was  losing 

power . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  left  Washington  himself  about  '40. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Yes,  he  was  in  the  H0use  of  Representatives, 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  For  two  terms  I  think. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  anyway  things  were  going  back- 

wards with  him  and  he  was  quite  irri- 
table at  the  time  we  had  a  controversy  here  in  1944.   So  he  was  rather 

vulnerable. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  had  he  been  losing  power  in  Wash- 

ington? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  can't  possibly  tell  you  why.   He  him- 

self didn't  believe  in  the  "New  Deal". 

He  knew  that  it  was  economically  unsound  and  he  objected  to  a  lot  of 

things  they  were  doing  and  he  lost.   That's  where  he  ran  against  his 

boss,  Mr.  Roosevelt.   Mr.  Roosevelt  just  dropped  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  know  that  Roosevelt's  policy 

was  to  work  with  city  bosses  when  he 

could,  but  did  Mr.  Crump  get  out  of  favor  with  Roosevelt  later? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  You'll  just  have  to  ask  somebody  else, 

I  don't  know. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  help  was  Senator  McKellar?   I 

know  at  first  he  and  Mr.  Crump  were 
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quite  close. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Oh,  they  were  very  close.   What  was 

your  question? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  help  was  he  to  Mr.  Crump  in 

keeping  favor  in  Washington? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Hell,  I  don't  know.   I  couldn't  tell 

you.   I  don't  live  in  Washington. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  Senator  McKellar's  position 

change  as  the  years  went  on?   I  know 
at  first  he  was  very  popular  and  later  he  was  defeated. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  the  old  man  got  pretty  old,  you 

know,  and  Mr.  Crump  made  the  very  fatal 
mistake  of  approving  a  third  candidate ...  now  let's  see  we  had  two  candidates 
for  the  senate  race.   Come  on  and  help  me.   One  of  them  was  Stewart. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  One  of  them  was  Stewart,  I  believe. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Stewart  was  one  of  them  I  believe.    But 

then  they  brought  in  a  third  man--a  man 
from  Middle  Tennessee  that  nobody  knew. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  not  Mitchell,  was  it?   I  don't 

remember  at  the  moment. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  think  it  was  Mitchell.   He  was  a  judge. 

Well,  when  you  break  it  up  into  a  three- 
way  race  Kefauver  was  the  most  aggressive  young  one  on  the  scene  and  he 
beat  him.   That  was  all. 


VI 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  SNOWDEN: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  SNOWDEN: 


In  1948. 

Yes.   And  so  we  got  Kefauver  and  all 

his  liberalism  with  that. 

Mr.  Crump,  some  people  say  met  his  first 

defeat  in  that  election. 

That's  right.   He  had  it  coming  because 

he  got  mad  and  would  not  trim  this  thing 


down  to  two  candidates. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  happen  to  organize  the 

"Fighting  Democrats"  in  '44? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Somebody  had  to  organize  against  a 

fourth  term!   So  I  got  together  a  fine 
bunch  of  guys  that  said,  "Yeah,  we'll  go  to  bat  with  you."   I  said,  "Well, 
we  are  going  to  run  into  Mr.  Crump's  head-on  opposition."  And  some  peo- 
ple wouldn't  join  us  for  that  reason.   But  we  went  ahead  and  persevered 
anyway  and ve  came  out  of  it  all  right.   We  lost  the  election,  but  we  did 
open  a  little  hole  in  the  tight  control  that  had  been  operating  here  for 
years  and  years. 

What  kind  of  people  did  you  recruit  to 

help  you  in  the  "Fighting  Democrats"? 

Well,  anybody  that  was  willing  to  do  it. 

Were  they  people  in  this  local  area? 

Well, yeah  they  were  people  that  lived 

in  Memphis  except  one  man.   One  man 
came  in  from  Alabama.   He  was  a  Marine.   He  made  a  very  strong  speech. 


DR.    CRAWFORD: 

MR.    SNOWDEN: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 
MR.    SNOWDEN: 
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All  of  our  attack  was  against  the  fourth  term,  you  know,  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt.   Then  against  the  infiltration  of  communists  and  controlled 
organizations  of  idealogies.   Of  course,  we  always  had  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to 
jump  on.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  good  support  from  the  papers, 

didn't  you.   At  least  from  the  Press- 
Scimitar  ,  I  guess? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  No,  from  both  papers.   They  did  charge 

for  all  the  ads  we  ran.   They  gave  us 
good  editorial  support  on  the  basis  that  we  had  to  break  up  this  control 
that  was  going  on  in  Memphis,  and  Shelby  County  and  Tennessee  and  everywhere 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  know  it  was  only  four  years 

later  after  this  election  that  Mr. 
Crump  did  get  defeated  and  his  power  started  declining. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  He  sure  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  in  this  campaign  of  '44  you  became 

involved  with  a  series  of  newspaper 
advertisements  against  Mr.  Crump  and  he  had  some  against  you. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Oh,  every  time  we  would  slap  back  and 

forth  at  each  other  it  would  cost  a 
thousand  dollars! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  the  rate  that  you  paid  then? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  about  that.   It  is  much  higher  now, 

but  that's  about  right. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  know  Mr.  Crump  used  that  a 

good  deal.   He's  often  felt  the  news- 
papers were  against  him  so  he  had  to  buy  an  ad  to  put  his  views  across. 

And  I  know  he  did  that  not  just  in  Memphis  papers,  but  in  Nashville  papers 

as  well.   Did  you  feel  it  necessary  to  do  that  same  thing  in  order  to  get 

your  point  made? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  we  had  to.   I  f you  would  read  one 

of  Mr.  Crump's  ads  you'd  see  how  silly 

they  are.   He  played  "Rich  man,  poor  man."   I  was  the  rich  so  and  so, 

you  know,  and  everyone  else  is  the  poor  so  and  so.   He  played  that  old 

demogoguery  all  the  way  through. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  he  had  the  rich  people  and 

the  corporations  supporti  ng  the  Repub- 

ican  candidate  and  the  average  person  supporting   Roosevelt. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  The  Democrat.   He  made  many  statements- 

economic  statements  that  are  not  quite 

true.   He  had  been  getting  away  with  it  for  years  and  kept  on  trying  to 

get  away  and  did  get  away  with  it  and  beat  us. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  first  chal- 

lenges that  he  had  received  openly 

like  that,  wasn't  that? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  think  the  first. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  don't  know  anybody  else.   Oh  yes,  I 

do,  Leslie  Stratton  about  10  years 
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previously  had,  old  man  Leslie  Stratton,  had  jumped  Mr.  Crump  about  some- 
thing and  Crump  answered  back,  "He's  eating  high  on  the  hog."   Stratton 
had  two  big  companies  here  in  Memphis--Stratton-Warren  Hardware  Company 
and  another  one  I  have  forgotten.   He  was  a  fine  citizen,  but  he  didn't 
object  to  fighting  Mr.  Crump  publicly.   He  did  a  good  job  of  it,  but 
that  really  was  the  first  opposition  that  Crump  ever  had  in  Memphis. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  remember  there  had  been  some  sort  of 

challenge  from  Clarence  Saunders,  but 
that  may  have  been  on  the  state  level. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Oh  yeah,  that  was  something  else. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  might  have  been  a  state  election 

involving  Austin  Peay  about  that  period 
of  time.   Did  you  have  a  disagreement  with  Mr.  Crump  over  some  conservation 
matter? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  No,  the  only  thing  that  I  objected  to 

was  I  don't  want  my  vote  controlled. 
I  want  it  free.   Just  the  fact  that  he  would  intimidate  you  and  whip  you 
down--and  he  did  me  too,  he  tried  to--he  used  that  kind  of  control  to  win 
elections.   That  doesn't  agree  with  ne  at  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he  didn't  really  whip  you  down 

did  he,  Mr.  Snowden? 
MR. SNOWDEN:  Not  quite.   I'm  still  here. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Mr.  Crump  has  been  gone  twenty- 

three  years  I  suppose. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  That  far  back? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Fifty- four,  I  think. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Was  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  it  was  October  of  '54. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  always  complimented  him  on  his  city 

management.   Just  the  one  thing--his 
alliance  with  Roosevelt  and  this  fourth-term  deal.   He  knew  it  was  all 
wrong  and  he  practically  admitted  it  many  times. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  he  support  it  publicly,  then? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Ask  him,  because  that  was  the  winning 

side.   He  had  just  enough  demagoguery 
there  to  win  with.   There  are  thousands  of  poor  folks  for  everyone  that  is 
supposed  to  be  rich  folks  so  you  got  a  pretty  good  starting  count. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  think  was  good  about  how 

he  managed  the  city? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  good  and  bad.   He  wasn't  what 

you  call  a  progressive  operator.   He 
was  a  very  tight-fisted  operator  who  kept  the  thing  in  balance,  but  the 
city  did  not  grow  at  all  during  that  period  because  he  was  too  tight, 
I  think.   But  I  didn't  get  into  that.   That  was  not  my  function  at  all. 
My  function  was  ant i -communism  and  anti-control  from  Washington,  fourth- 
term  idea. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  that  led  you  to  support  Dewey  in  '44? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  think  if  Roosevelt  had  lived  he  might 

have  gone  to  a  fifth  term.   You  can't  tell 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  know  of  no  indication  he  would 

not  have  wanted  to  run  again.   After 

all  the  third  term  had  no  precedent,  nor  did  the  fourth  in  all  American 

history. 

That's  right.   Well, now  you  have  all  my 
knowledge.   How  about  some  of  yours? 
Well,  sir,  we  are  getting  it  together. 
I  wanted  to  ask  a  little  more  about 


MR.  SNOWDEN: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  SNOWDEN: 


these  "Fighting  Democrats". 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  it  was  just  a  name  we  picked  out 

of  the  sky. 

You  felt  it  was  necessary  to  stay  within 

the  Democratic  Party  didn't  you? 

No.   And  I  think  all  these  guys  were 

more  pro-Republican  than  they  were 
Democrats--just  like  me.   We  couldn't  get  any  relief  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  we  had  to  be  a  Democrat  to  appeal  to  the  public. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  now  later,  of  course,  the  Republican 

Party  did  have  a  resurgence  during  the 
Eisenhower  era. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  I  think  we  sort  of  opened  a  hole 

and  the  Republicans  got  in  there  and 
they  really  won.   We  had  a  governor  and  two  senators  and  four  representatives 
from  Tennessee.   My  daughter,  Happy,  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  in  1970  after  that  election  a 

governor  and  two  U.S.  senators.   That's 
the  first  time  ever  that  t he  Republican  Party  had  really  made  a  show. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Really  made  a  show! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  a  major  party  in  the  state. 

You  had  seen  the  need  for  that  earlier 
though  say,  in  the  Crump  era. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  hope  so.   I  think  you  have  got  to 

have  a  balance--this  party  against  that 
party  to  keep  the  people  reasonably  honest. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You'll  have  some  dishonesty  I  suppose 

even  then,  but  if  you  have  one  party 
to  watch  the  other  probably  it  is  better  odds  for  the  public. 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  when  you  get  your  book  finished, 

I'll  probably  buy  the  first  copy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  too  about  a  meeting 

I  think  you  had  with  Mr.  Crump.   Didn't 
you  give  him  a  Christmas  gift  after  this  campaign  in  '44?  Would  you  mind 
telling  me  what  happened  then? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  It  was  rather  funny.   I  had  a  few  drinks 

and  I  went  by  a  cigar  place  and  bought 
six  boxes  of  cigars.   I  said,  "Dammit,  I'll  go  up  there  and  give  Mr.  Crump 
a  box  of  cigars  for  Christmas."   So  I  did.   Outside  of  his  office  in  the 
waiting  room,  there  were  eighteen  of  the  folks  that  were  going  to  Nashville 
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to  the  legislature  in  January.   As  I  went  in,  they  were  cold  as  a  cucumber. 
They  knew  about  this  controversy  between  Mr.  Crump  and  me.   They  said, 
"Hi  Bob,  hello,  howdy  do','  but  no  warmth  at  all.   Nobody  stood  up,  nor 
shook  hands  nor  did  anything. 

So  I  go  into  Mr.  Crump's  office  and  I  yelled  at  him  from  the  door, 
"Mr.  Crump,  I  brought  you  a  Christmas  present."   So  I  go  in  there  and  he 
keeps  me  in  there  for  thirty  minutes  with  all  these  other  guys  sittL  ng  out- 
side.  Of  course,  he  is  very  sentimental  and  as  we  talked  about  family, 
friendships  and  all  that,  he  burst  out  crying.   Of  course  he  had  lost  his 
son,  Johnny,  and  I  had  lost  my  brother,  Johnny,  so  we  discussed  that. 
He  just  cried  like  a  baby.   While  he  wiped  his  tears  away  and  he  saw  me 
to  the  door  and  patted  me  on  the  back  and  said,  "Merry  Christmas,  Bob." 
Well,  that  was  the  signal  out  there,  (Laughter)  everybody  out  there  started 
coming  to  me  wishing  me  Merry  Christmas.   That  was  a  cutie! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  found  the  climate  of  the  hangers- 

on  outside  had  changed? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  they  change  very  fast. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  the  people  around  Mr.  Crump 

often  tried  to  reflect  exactly  what 
they  thought  he  felt.   Now,  during  World  War  II  which  was  still  on  when 
you  had  this  campaign  in  '44,  your  family  had  some  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Crump,  didn't  they  in  property  ownership  in  Memphis? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Well,  the  way  we  see  it  is  this:   After 

this  controversy,  which  didn't  amount 
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to  a  hill  of  beans,  but  it  irritated  the  old  man  and  he  told  me  that  time 
in  his  office,  "Bob,  you  are  real  good  at  this  business, but  next  time  you 
get  on  my  team." 

I  said,  "Well,  1  can't  because  you  have  me  blocked.   You  and  I  don't 
agree  on  the  same  things."   So  anyhow  time  went  on  and  it  was  before 
Christmas  and  they  moved  Frank's  term  from  his  job  as  O.P.A.  manager  for 
hotels  and  they  had  a  ceiling  on  room  rents.   They  would  come  back  once 
a  month  and  say,  "Well,  have  you  charged  in  any  way  over  this  ceiling  for 
room  rents  in  any  hotel."  We'd  say,  "No.   The  books  are  open  if  you  want." 
And  we  try  to  live  within  the  law,  but  our  profits  were  so  high  then  it 
didn't  make  a  damn  bit  of  difference  because  the  income  tax--if  you  got 
up  in  the  90  percent  bracket  it  didn't  make  any  difference  how  much  they 
taxed  you  for  a  penalty.   So  they  slapped  a  few  penalties  on  us  and  it 
was  always  based  on  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  hotel.   For  instance  in 
the  Peabody  we  would  have  twice  as  much  tax  as  the  Chisca.   Well,  anyway 
they  slapped  this  tax  on  and  we  paid  it.   It  didn't  make  any  difference 
and  we  charged  it  off  on  income  tax.   So  that  is  the  way  they  did.   But 
the  dirty  trick  was  they  took  away  our  friend  named  Frank  Sturm  and  brought 
a  new  one  in  here  from  Atlanta  that  we  never  heard  of  and  he  wasn't  even 
generous  at  all.   Hewould  slap  it  way  up  there.   That  little  extra  slap 
was  $5600  down  at  the  Chisca. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Your  family  owned  the  Chisca? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Yes,  thie  family  did.   So  I  asked 

the  family  what  they  wanted  to  do 
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about  it.   Do  you  want  to  have  a  fight  back?   They  said,  "No,  forget 

it." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Sturm  had  been  a  friend? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  He  was  a  friend  of  my  dad's  in  the 

bank.   His  name  was  Frank  Sturm- - 
S-T-U-R-M.   They  moved  him  to  Atlanta  and  brought  another  one  up  here. 
But  that  was  definitely  a  dirty  trick. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that  was  using  the  power  of  the 

Federal  Government  against  enemies 
in  the  city  apparently.   Do  you  know  of  instances  where  the  Crump  machine 
had  used  that  power  other  than  that? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  No,  I  don't. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I've  heard  stories,  but  I'm  not  sure. 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  Oh  I  have  too--many  stories.   They've 

run  people  out  of  town. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  anyone  that  was  run  out  of 

town  by  the  Crump  machine? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  just  know  one  guy.   The  guy  that  I 

hired  to  do  my  legwork  on  this  thing 
and  his  name  was  Theodore  Johnson.   That  poor  fellow  was  run  out  of  town. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  did  public  relations  work  for  you, 

didn't  he  in  the  campaign  against  the 
fourth  term  of  FDR?   How  did  they  run  him  out  of  town? 

MR.  SNOWDEN:  I  really  don't  know.   I  really  don't. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Snowden. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  was  the  fishing  boat  accident  here 

at  Horseshoe  Lake? 
MR.  SNOWDEN:  Along  in  August,  wasn't  it? 

MRS.  SNOWDEN:  It  was  in  the  summer  and  we  were  all 

here.   It  was  a  terrific  storm.   The 
waves  were  just  as  big  as  I  have  ever  seen  them  on  Horseshoe.   And  Mr. 
Crump,  I  guess,  had  been  over  to  Five  Lakes,  where  he  was  a  member  and 
fishing.   His  boat  drifted,  and  they  couldn't  do  anything  over  to  our 
side  and  it  got  into  the  stumps  and  turned  over.   He  had  another  man 
with  him.   They  got  out  and  he  came  up  to  the  house  and  he  looked  terrible. 
He  had  a  cut  over  his  eye.   My  funny  little  old  cook,  Rosie,  wouldn't 
even  let  him  in  the  house.   I  came  out  at  that  time  hearing  the  conver- 
sation. 


MR.  SNOWDEN:  Thorny  Rose  here  too. 

MRS.  SNOWDEN:  And  I  said,  "Oh  Mr.  Crump,  are  you 

hurt?"  And  Mr.  Crump  said,  "Grace, 
I  have  had  sort  of  a  blow."  They  came  up  and  we  took  care  of  his  eye. 

I  called  up  to  get  some  help  because  their  car  was  over  at  Five 
Lakes,  you  see.   Then  you  heard  the  story  from  Bob  how  we  got  all  the 
people--the  deputies  and  everyone  out  of  Memphis--to  come  down  and  take 
care  of  Mr.  Crump.   But  he  came  in  and  he  was  always  charming  and  I 
thought  he  was  the  most  delightful  person.   And  I  gave  him  a  good  strong 
drink,  and  got  some  dry  clothes  on  him  and  I  don't  think  he  was  any  the 
worse. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  he  always  felt  friendly  towards 

you  afterward. 
MRS.  SNOWDEN:  Oh  well,  he  always  felt  friendly  towards 

me  anyway.   I  am  one  of  these  people 
that  think  everyone  is  friendly  towards  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  they  probably  are. 

MRS.  SNOWDEN:  No,  Mr.  Crump  because  I  knew  Louise  and 

Ed  and  all  his  family  so  well  and  known 
them  always  and  I  never  felt--I  felt  all  the  little  controversy  that  they 
had  with... had  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  mean  all  the  newspaper  advertisements? 

MRS.  SNOWDEN:  Of  course,  like  I  thought  the  funniest 

ones  were  when  they  had  in  the  news- 


paper  when  we  had  this  terrible  flood  and  Bob  had  to  send  all  his  sheep 

in  that  were  on  Central.   They  put  them  in  Mrs.  Snowden's  side  yard-- 

his  mother's.    Some  of  them  got  out  and  got  over  into  Mr.  Crump's  yard. 

The  headlines  read,  "Mr.  Crump  Got  Bob  Snowden's  Goats".   (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Would  that  have  been  the  flood  of  '37? 

MRS.  SNOWDEN:  Yes,  while  I  was  having  Happy. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Or  along  in  there? 

MRS.  SNOWDEN:  Yes,  uh-huh.   When  I  was  having  Happy. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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